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TRAVELLERS* WONDERS. 



" Utf cle, do tell us some of the cu- 
rious things you saw while you were 
abroad," said John, one afternoon, 
to his uncle, as he and the other 
children stood beside his chair, "you 
must have heard and seen so many 
strange things." 

"Do not tease your uncle, my 
dears," said their mother, who came 
in at that moment; "he perhaps 
may not feel inclined to talk to you 
just now." 

" Never fear, sister ; I love to be 
with children, when they are as good 
as yours. Now, my dears, you wished 
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me to tell you those things which I 
have seen in distant lands. Well, 
I will try, to the best of my power/' 

" Uncle, do please to tell us first, » 
all the places where you have been." 

" That would take me too long, a 
great deal, my dear ; but I will try 
to remember a few of the most cele- 
brated I have been to Greece, to 
Italy, to Jerusalem, to China, to 
Turkey, to Egypt, and to part of 
America. Before I begin to amuse 
you, will you tell me anything you 
happen to know about any of these 
countries, and then I can try to re- 
member whether I have seen any- 
thing myself, such as you describe 
Now, John, do you know anything 
about Greece ? " 

" This country, uncle, wa* very 
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famous in old times for brave sol- 
diers and wise statesmen, and for 
being the abode of so many useful 
and elegant arts. It is now in a 
very different state, I believe." 

" The ruins with which this most 
interesting country abounds," said 
his uncle, " exceed in beauty and in 
grandeur any description I can give, 
and as you can read such good ac- 
counts in the works of many tra- 
vellers, I will tell you nothing more 
of my own observations there or in 
Italy, excepting that I happened to 
be staying close to Naples, and still 
nearer to Mount Vesuvius, when 
there was an eruption of that moun- 
tain. You know what I mean by 
an eruption ? " 

' Yes, uncle ; it is when the red 
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hot lava flows from the crater, or 
hollow, at the top of Vesuvius, all 
down the sides of the mountain ; 
and terrible it must be ! " 




" I need not ask you any ques- 
tions respecting Jerusalem. You 
> cannot have read the scriptures with- 
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" The tea- tree, my dear, is a shrub, 
or small tree, which bears a long 
leaf. These leaves, as you know, 
are picked off and carefully dried 
before they are sold as tea." 

"Is not tea very nice, as it is 
made in China ? " asked John. 

" You would not think it so, 
Johnny, as they drink it there with- 
out milk or sugar ; though to a true 
lover of tea it is, of course, a treat. 
You would laugh to see the little 
cups out of which they drink it. 
They serve it up after their dinners, 
which are very curiously managed. 
They used neither knives nor forks 
at the houses where I went, among 
the natives " 

" Oh, what dirty people, to eat 
with their fingers ! " 
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" Too fast, Johnny. These clever 
people use little sticks, called chop- 
sticks, to hft the pieces of food to 
their mouths; which pieces are 
brought to table ready cut. But I 
have not time to tell you half the 
curious plans and doings of this 
wonderful people; I must tell you 
a little about another country, more 
interesting, if possible. I mean 
Egypt." 

" Are the people of Egypt hea- 
thens, now, uncle ? " 

Not all. Most of the natives 
I believe, are Mohammedans. You 
have heard, no doubt, of that strange 
religion, which, though we cannot 
approve of it, seems much better than 
the worship of stocks and stones, 
such as the heathen bow down to. 
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There are a few people in Egypt 
who call themselves Christians, and 
more in a country near, named 
Abyssinia." 

"How I shpuld like to travel," 
cried John, "and to see all these 
interesting and wonderful things, 
and all kinds of curious animals, too. 




Oh! uncle, ha\e you ever seen an 
elephant — not as we do here, shown 
for a curiosity — but going almost 
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loose about the country, where they 
carry people on their backs ? " 
"Yes, John; I have seen very 




many, and, at first, it looked very 
strange, I assure you, to see them 
pacing along so quietly, before I 
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became used to it. One day I met 
with a fright; for I saw a large 
elephant coming rather quickly to- 
wards me, without his driver, as I 
thought, for the man was behind, 
and I did not see that he held 
the animal by a cord. They were 
both running so fast, I thought 
he was running quite wild, perhaps 
mad ; so I made towards a little 
path at some distance, as quickly as 
I could. I went on, in my alarm, 
till I came to a pleasant-looking 
small house, where I could see that 
some English persons lived. (I for- 
got to tell you that this was in India.) 
I went through a neat little court, 
and found two little children playing 
on the other side of the open-work 
window- screen. When I told the 
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children the cause of my being there, 
they laughed, and asked me to come 




and see their pretty garden ; but I 
was in too great a fright to do so 
then ; however, I called again, and 
the children and I were soon good 
friends. But it is sadly late, and so 
not a word more at present." 

The children thanked their uncle 
and ran off to supper 



THE 

SERIOUS QUESTION. 



" Dear mamma," cned Fanny Clare, 
tenderly embracing her mother as 
she entered the room, "how de- 




lighted I am to see you — bu. f . why 
do you look so tired ? — you have 
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not been very far. Why, I do be 
lieve you have been crying." 

"My dear Fanny," replied Mrs 
Clare, very seriously, "do you noj 
remember the business which hai 
taken me from home ? " 

''You have been to my aunt's, 
mamma, to help her to nurse poor 
little Charlotte — I fear you are very 
uneasy about her. Poor dear aunt, 
how grieved she must be ! " 

"My love, we are, indeed, very 
anxious for your cousin, or rather, 
I ought to say, for her poor mother, 
as, although Charlotte is so young, 
we have every reason to believe, 
that in life or in death, all will be 
well — all safe — respecting her Do 
you know what makes me so certain 
of this ? " 
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" I think that you are sure that 
dear Charlotte is so good a child, 
and that though she is so young, 
she has long loved our Lord Jesus, 
and that, therefore, He will take 
care of her ; and that, if she were 
to die, He would take her to heaven." 




" Yes, my love, our dear Charlotte 
is, indeed, one of these happy little 
ones, whom the Lord calls his lambs, 
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and whom He will lead beside the 
green pastures He has prepared for 
them above. Do you think, Fanny, 
that if you were in your cousin's 
place, I could be thus happy on 
your account?" Fanny looked 
down in silence, and her mother 
went on — "I do not ask you, my 
child, lo answer this question aloud, 
but put it to your own heart, I beg 
you, every day, and many times in 
the day — your conscience, before 
long, will, I dare say, give you a 
true answer, if you attend to it." 

"Mamma, will you allow me to 
see Charlotte ? " 

"I cannot do this at present, my 
dear, as the poor child must be kept 
so very quiet: the doctor says that 
her life very much depends on this 
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If she gets better, the same care 
must be used, until she is able to 
leave home, and to be taken by the 
sea-side, so I cannot give you much 
hope of seeing your little cousin for 
some time to come." 

Fanny began to look rather croEs, 
but she had not quite forgotten 
what her mother had been speaking 
of so lately, so she did not venture 
to complain, and sat down to some 
fancy-work. Mrs. Clare left the 
room, but soon returned, leading in 
her youngest boy — a child of about 
six years old. 

"My dear child," said she to 
ianny, " the nurse-maid is obliged 
to go out this afternoon, and I mus* 
hurry back to your aunt's as soon as 
possible, can I trust you to attend 
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to little Albert for a "while, just to 
see that he does not get into mis- 
chief? — I do not wish him to dis- 
turb you — he has plenty of amuse- 
ment, but you will be so kind as to 
see, every now and then, what he is 
doing, and if he seems comfortable." 
Now this was the employment 
which Fanny liked least of all those 
which her mother ever wished her 
to engage in ; but she guarded her- 
self sufficiently to answer pleasantly, 
and to smile on the little fellow, 
who looked doubtingly into her face 
at first. The time passed on plea- 
santly enough, — Fanny looking from 
her work frequently, and Albert busy 
and happv with his toy-bricks. 
This amusement, however, would 
aot last for ever; and the servant 
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was absent fbi? so long, that Fanny 
began to grow quite weary of her 
little charge, who had now packed 
away his bricks, and was standing 
near his sister, looking very much 
inclined to touch her bright-looking 
silks and ribbons. 

"Leave alone, Ally! — how dare 
you lay a finger on my work ? Oh 
dear ! I wonder what Mary is doing, 
that she does not come back ! Do n't 
cry, child ' — she is not lost, I dare 
say." 

"Oh! I am afraid she is, — my 
poor dear Mary ! — she cannot find 
her way home to us! — perhaps a 
cart has gone over her ! " 

" Oh you silly troublesome thing! 
do be quiet, and let me go on with 
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my work. Stay, I will take you to 
the window, to watch for Mary." 

As she was lifting the child into 
his high chair, which had been 
awkwardly placed close to the win- 
dow, Fanny let him slip for a 
jnoment, and in trying to save him- 
self, Albert's foot caught his sister's 
work-basket, which fell over, and 
silk, ribbons, and shining beads, 
lay on every side. 

" Oh you provoking little baby !' 
cried Fanny, giving a blow to the 
frightened boy, who had gained a 
safe standing- place, by his own ef- 
forts, on the floor." 

"Why do you stand roaring 
there, and never offer to help me 
repair the mischief you have done ? " 

The child still kept his place 
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screaming more violently than ever, 
when the door opened, and in came 
Mary, whose entrance into the house 
had been unheard amidst the noise 

" Miss Fanny, what is the matter 
with your little brother? But I 
need not ask, this is always the way, 
whenever you have the care of him. 

So saying, and without waiting 
for an answer, Mary carried away 
the boy, who clung fondly round 
her neck Fanny's mind was not 
very much at ease, as she gathered 
up her work, and went on with it 
free from all further disturbance. 
She felt so dull, that she took up a 
book to divert her. It was a very 
amusing account of some travels in 
the East, and Fanny read on, until 
she came to a discription of the 
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ceremonies used at funerals, among 
the people of some of those nations. 




This subject reminded Fanny of her 
cousin, and that thought brought to 
her remembrance the words of her 
mother, and the very serious question 
that had been left with her conscience 
to answer Then the thought of 
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•ner conduct to little Albert rushed 
into her mind. 

" Alas," said she to herself, laying 
down the book, "how sadly does 
my naughty temper show me what 
state I am in ! Oh ! if it were to 
please God to put me in Charlotte's 
place, what would become of me ? " 

Fanny now thought of her mam - 
ma's excellent lessons. She well 
knew the means by which pardon 
and help are, alone, to be sought; 
and, after a short but earnest prayer 
for both, she felt much happier 
Taking some of her prettiest beads, 
and a good piece of sugar-candy id 
her hand, she ran up stairs to the 
nursery. Albert had finished supper, 
and his long curly hair was being 
brushed before he went to bed His 
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sleepy eyes soon brightened at the 
sight of his sister's gift. 

" My dear child," said she, " I was 
very cross to you, but you must love 
me, there 's a dear little fellow, and 
I will try never to be so unkind 
again." 

" Oh sister, you are so kind now, 
I am sure I shall forget all about 
the other thing," cried the boy, 
fondly kissing her. 

"Don't you feel much happier 
now, miss, than you did while you 
were beating and scolding him ? " 
asked Mary, who could not quite 
forget her favourite's ill-treatment. 
Fanny was going to make a hasty 
answer, but, recollecting herself, she 
said nothing, but, having returned 
her brother's kiss, left the room. 
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She had not been long alone, when 
her mother came home, and cheered 
her much by a good account of her 
dear cousin, who was now considered 
out of danger. Before Fanny went 
up stairs, that night, Mrs. Clare 
asked her whether she had thought 
of putting a certain question to her 
conscience, during the time that had 
passed since the subject had been 
mentioned? Fanny confessed to 
her kind mamma, all that had 
happened, telling her, at the same 
time; how grieved she had been, and 
asking pardon for her fault. "I 
trust," she added, "that my Hea- 
venly Father, for the sake of our 
Lord Jesus, will forgive me, for I 
felt so much happier since I prayed " 
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"My dear child," replied Mbs. 
Clare, "what you say makes me 
hope that your prayer, has, indeed, 
been answered. When we think of 
the great love our blessed Saviour 
feels for his sinful children, and 




with w hat earnestness He pleads our 
cause at that throne, to which He is 
ascended: we have, surely, a mighty 
reason and encouragement 10 pray 
without ceasing.' " 
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Little Victor lived with his pa- 
rents, in a pretty village in the south 
of France. One fine day his eldest 
sister had taken him with her into 
the fields 




" Look here, Louise ! " cried the 
child ; " what fine mushrooms." 
'My love, those are not mush- 
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rooms," replied his sister, " they axe 
very dangerous things ; for if they 
are eaten in mistake for mushrooms 
they will make you very ill, and per- 
haps kill you." 

" I wonder, Louise," said Victor. 
'*' that uncle Alfred is not here. He 
nas been expected from the town 
several days, where he only meant 
to stay a week ; and mamma says he 
must have left Southampton nearly 
a fortnight. She heard from him 
once, since he crossed over to France, 
and she is getting uneasy lest an 
accident should have come to him 
on the road to Marseilles, or in 
coming from thence to our house. 
Papa tries to comfort her, but I see 
he is a little frightened himself." 

" Oh ! brother, I do n't think we 
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need be afraid ; uncle Alfred is not 
like a child. I must go in now, as 
mamma told me I was only to stay 
out for a quarter of an hour, But 
I do n't think she will mind your 
going a little way in quest of our 
uncle." 

Victor accordingly walked towards 
the road, and then very slowly along 
it, for a mile, or more, when he met 
a countryman with a heavy trunk 
on his shoulder. 

" Where did you carry that bur- 
den from ? " said Victor, who felt a 
sort of fear come over him. 

" Not very far off, I should think ; 
for few men could carry such a, load 
as that for many miles/ 

1 Did you meet with an upset 
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carriage on the road, my friend, and 
when ? Do tell me all about it." 

" Sir," replied the man, very civil 
ly — for even the peasants in France 
are generally polite — " all I know of 
the matter is, that last night a neigh- 
bour called at my cottage, just as I 




was going to bed, with this trunk 
he told me, that on the road, not 
more than a league from us, on the 
other side, he had seen a broker 
chaise, and several, packages, lying 
together on a bank, on one side; 
that he had looked at the address on 
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one of the boxes, and found that K 
was directed to a gentleman at yow. 
papa's house ; so he is going to try 
to get the carriage on here, and 
asked me to carry a few of the broken 
things on for him. As there is no 
one near who can put on the wheels, 
we thought this the best plan." 

"But my poor uncle, for no doubt 
it was he who was in this chaise, 
when it broke down ! what can be 
become of him ? where can he be ? " 

"Don't be uneasy, sir; I dare 
say he is on his way to your papa's. 
See, here is a gentleman coming; 
he looks as if he knew you. How 
fast he walks ! " 

" Yes, it is — it is — my dear uncle ! 
Where have you been ? are you 
hurt ? Oh ! do come home directly , 
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poor mamma has been so unhappy 
about you." 

"lam not at all hurt, my dear 
boy," said Mr. Villars, as they walked 
quickly along ; " and as to the rest 
of your questions, I can answer them 
when we reach home ; as I dare say 
all there will wish to hear an account 
of my adventures, as well as yourself 
But tell me — are you all well ? " 

"Yes, all; and how delighted 
poor mamma will be to see you 
Cannot you walk a little faster ? " 

" Why, my boy, I am rather tired 
I have, I think, been much farther 
than you, to-day; but, as I said, 
I will tell you everything when I sco 
your parents and your sister." 

Mdme Lemoine was looking out 
of her window when she saw her 
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little son, and presently after her 
dear brother, enter the garden gate. 

"Welcome, dear Alfred; I was 
very anxious, and I could sec that my 
husband was a little fearful on your 
account. But here he comes, with 
Louise ; so you must tell us how you 
got here safe." 

Mr. Villars, after he had refreshed 
himself with some rest and a good 
breakfast, spoke thus : " The wheel 
of my chaise broke down just as it 
was growing dark, last night. Hap 
pily I only got a bruise on my fore- 
head by the shock. I was soon free 
enough from pain to take out the 
horse and lead him on. Seeing a 
barn not far off, I went up to it, and 
as the door was open, I looked in 
and found that it was quite empty ; 
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so, tying my horse to a post close 
by, I gathered a little straw together 
in one corner, and lay down, being 
too fatigued, and still too weak from 
the effects of the blow, to go on 
any further. I well knew, also, that I 
was a great way from any house, so 
I made up my mind to spend a quiet 
night on a bundle of straw. I spread 
my cloak on my rude bed, and co- 
vering myself well over, soon fell 
fast asleep; and in the morning, 
when I awoke, the pain in my head 
had quite left me. Feeling very 
thankful for the escape I had just 
met with, I rose, and with my cloak 
over my arm, and carrying my hat 
(for I could not put it on, my fore- 
head being swelled), I walked on ; 
nd left the horse where he was, as 
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there was plenty of fresh grass near 




him. I soon met a countrywoman, 
going along to work with her rake 
in her hand. She seemed surprised 
at seeing me there, and when I ex- 
plained how I came to he ahout at 
so early an hour, she took me to a 
cottage not far off, and explained 
my story to the people living there ;. 
who made me very welcome, and 
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gave me some milk and brown bread, 




of which I was very glad, you may 
be sure. I looked round the room, 
and was surprised to see some very 
nice pictures hanging by the wall. 
The first I noticed was that of King 
John, signing, in the presence of his 
brave barons, that famous bill of 
rights, known in English history by 
the name of Magna Charta. 
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" The next that I particularly ob- 
served, was a picture from the New 
Testament, of the man whom the 




king sent away from the feast, be- 
cause he had not on a proper gar- 
ment ' ^ad that moment been 
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thinking very seriously, and I hope 
thankfully, on the care that had pre- 
served mv life." 




Here Mrs. Lenioine observed, " 1 
read the other day something which 
makes the king's conduct appear in 
a clearer light. The book to which 
I refer stated, that at Eastern festi- 
vals, it was the custom for the king, 
or great man of the house, to clothe 
each guest with a robe from his own 
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stores. This explains the guilt of 
the man, who refused to put on the 
garment offered him, and thus in- 
sulted his generous host." 

" There was another picture," Mr. 
Villars pursued, " of the rich young 




man, whom the Lord told to give all 
his goods to the poor ; and he went 
away, grieving that he could not 
have his share in both worlds at 
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once. I believe I then felt how much 
my heart had been like his. 

" I am* sure, Alfred," said Mrs. 
Lemoine, "with tearful eyes, "if 
your accident has thus been the 
means of bringing you to seriou3 
thoughts, I must not regret it, but 
be thankful that it was thus allowed 
to happen, though it was the cause 
of so much alarm to myself." ^ 



